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Be a Good American! 


As I write this letter March winds are trying to hold their own ayain 
April showers. But when you read it all the earth will be teeming with a 
tivity; birds will be singing, bees buzzing around flower-laden fruit tree 
and farmers will be busy in the fields. WEE Wisdom boys and girls will 
bubbling over with plans for school activities, victory gardens, and summ¢ 
vacations. 

However not all boys and girls have postponed their enthusiastic effor 
until spring. Away back in January we received a letter from a group 0 
third-graders in the Pi Beta School in Gatlinburg, Tennessee. These bo; 
and girls wanted WEE WIsDOM magazine, and being true sons and daughte 
of Uncle Sam, they didn’t wait for someone to subscribe for it for them 
they went to work and earned the money to pay for the magazine themselve 
Some of them did errands at home, some did them for their neighbors. Whe 
they had earned the money they had their teacher send for the magazine, an 
I am quite sure that every story means more to them because they earns 
the magazine by their own efforts. This independence of spirit is one thin 
we mean when we say “I am an American!” 

When we say, “I am an American,” we mean a great deal more th 
just the fact that we were born in America or that our parents complied wi 
the naturalization laws that permit foreign-born persons to become Americ 
citizens. Among other things, we mean that being Americans gives us t 
right to protect our country. Boys and girls cannot carry arms, but there af 
other ways to protect these United States of ours. We are members of t 
home-front army. It is this army’s privilege to protect and help care not on 
for our parks, our public buildings, our memorials, but for every little comm 
drugstore, every street lamp, every neighbor’s yard. Perhaps you cannot std 
some boys and girls from breaking street lamps, carving initials on pricel 
see of statuary, turning over fruitstands, and such things, but there is of 

y or one girl that you can keep from doing such things. 

That boy or that girl is you. Be a good American! 


Editor. 
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When the Rain 


By Nona Keen Duffy 


| The raindrops are stopping 

| | Their drippity-dropping, 

| | rainbow is high over town. 
| I love all the patter, 

ne: | The splash and the splatter, 

bof | | When silvery raindrops beat 


down. 
nselve 
. Whe 
ne, ail | | Hippity-hopping, 
Su | Drippity-dropping— 

This is the way that they 
| sound; 
The raindrops skipping 
heres | | Their musical dripping, 
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“Surely he cannot ask the king to ride in his boat 
if it should rain!” 


P ETER lived long ago in a kingdom by the sea. 
However Peter’s home was beside a blue lake, 
high in the mountains. Only once a year did the 
king visit the region where Peter’s home was. It 
was time for him to come now, and great prepara- 
.tions were being made. Everyone came from far 
and near to see the king. There was to be a great 
event connected with his visit this year, an event 
that concerned Peter very much. The king was to 
select a young man to enter his service. 


Peter was down at the lake that mosning before 


sunrise. Carefully he looked over every part of his 
boat, just as he had done before leaving it overnight. 
The muscles in his strong young arms rippled under 
the tight sleeves of his 2 ee shirt as he tested 
the oars. 

Just the feel of bein 8 master of shis_ own open 
rowboat was enough té”send a thrill through him 
at any time. Today he could hardly contain the 
bubbling expectancy in his heart. Today might be 
the last time he would look across the blue waters 
of Lake Agnes for many years; that is, if he won 
the king’s approval! 


May 


How Peter 


Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


* One by one more boys of Peter’s own 
age arrived at the lake shore. Some he 
knew very well, for they lived in the 
village near by. Some were strangers, 
and there were strange boats tied there now, brought 


by oxen from neighboring lakes within the last few 


days. 

A little of the hope in Peter’s heart gave way toa 
certain troubled fear. He must compete with all 
these others! They were boys who could row a boat 
as well as he could. Only one of them would be 
selected by the king. 

Still, though the thoughts in his mind troubled 
Peter, hope did not die out of his young heart. To 
be in the king’s service was the most honored thing 
in all the land. Hope could not die within him as 
long as he did his best. 

After a time a fair-faced boy with mocking gray 
eyes walked toward Peter. 

“Look!” he cried:to those who were always at his 
heels. “What.an old bdat!’” Silver-toned laughter 
broke from his lips. “There are no staves for a cov- 
ering! Surely he cannot ask the kifig to ride in his 
boat if it should rain!” Agait he laughed. 

Peter recognized the other lad. He had been here 
two days fiow. He wore silver buckles on his shoes 
and velvet knee breeches. Peter knew too that the 
new boat belonged to this stranger. It had low staves 
curved over it to hold up a covering for protection 


‘from sun and storm. Where one side of the curtain 
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was thrown back, Peter had glimpsed a velvet 
cushion inside. It was the nicest boat he had ever 
seen on Lake Agnes, the kind he had long hoped he 
might sometime own. 

“Surely you are not going to take that old thing 
across for the contest today,” said the other boy, 
looking directly at Peter. 

Something like a hot flame welled up in Peter. 
But he did not flinch. “The king decreed that any 
boat might be entered as long as its owner rowed it. 
He might select the stoutest if not the most beau- 
tiful one. Who knows?” 

Now the stranger laughed so loud and long that 
the others, even those who knew Peter, joined him. 

“Hear that!” he shouted. “He thinks himself a 
more likely winner than Sylvanus. I am Sylvanus, 
fellows.” He turned to smile pleasantly at the 
others. “Sylvanus, the winner of the king’s offer!” 

Some of the others now went back to their own 
boats. Peter too turned aside, and the fear in his 
heart deepened. It was true that Sylvanus not only 
had the newest boat there, but he was also capable 
of handling it with utmost ease. Even yesterday, 
when the squall of wind and rain broke suddenly, 
as such storms usually did on Lake Agnes, Sylvanus 
did not appear troubled. He rowed his boat quickly 
to shore without the least difficulty. 

Now Sylvanus spoke again in a loud 
voice. Peter; washing the inside of his 
‘boat, heard him. 

“TI will be the first to row to the other 
side of the lake where we are to meet 
the king today,” he boasted. “If anyone 
doubts that, I will race him there.’’ He 
looked around, an arrogant smile on his 
lips. His gray eyes were still mocking 
as they met Peter's. 

A great urge swept through Peter. He 
dropped the piece of wool he was using 
into the pail of water and stood erect. 
Already there was a strong breeze 
blowing over Lake Agnes. How well 
he knew every whim of the winds that 
blew over these blue waters. There 
was a chance that he might be able to 
show this smooth-voiced stranger that 
he too was a good oarsman, that even 
as his heart believed, there was a chance 
for him to win the king’s approval. 

Then suddenly Peter remembered 
something. He stooped to wring out his 
piece of wool again, even as a note of 
mocking laughter floated over the water 
to him. He dared not leave yet! He 


WEE WISDOM 


was one of the four boys who daily rowed their 
boats across the lake for passenger service. They 
went by schedule, leaving each side of the lake at 
certain hours. The time for them to leave this fore- 
noon would give them just intermission enough to 
meet the king at the appointed time. 

That would be the hour too when the opposite 
shore would be lined with people cheering the 
king. His Majesty would inspect each boat and de- 
termine each boy’s ability to maneuver it about the 
lake. But only one would be selected from among 
them, one who would be taken for training to be- 
come a great admiral in the king’s own navy! 

Now Peter looked up from his work and saw that 
six of the boys had consented to race with Sylvanus. 
When later they had rowed far out and were fast 
becoming small specks on the lake, Peter had walked 
with some others farther along the shore to where 
they had a better view. 

“Sylvanus is ahead!” cried one. Then “Sylvanus is 
leading!” cried another. 

Yes, Sylvanus was far in the lead. 

“I wish I could have gone too,” Peter whispered. 
Another boy heard him and laughed lightly. 


“I cannot go before my time to leave,” he answered 
slowly. 
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“You could not outrow Sylvanus,” he said stoutly. 
“Your boat is too heavy and clumsy.” 

“No one can outrow Sylvanus,” said another wist- 
fully. “His boat is like a naiad. That is why he named 
it Undine. It is so light he can make it move across 
the water like a spirit, fast or slow.” 

“It is truly he who will meet the king’s approval,” 
spoke a third. 


Peter turned upon them quickly, shaking a. 


clenched hand. “You are all fainthearted!” he cried. 
“I am sure any one of us is as good an oarsman as 
Sylvanus, maybe better.” Then he added more 
quietly to himself, “If only there was some way to 
prove that to the king.” 

After that the boys one after another untied their 
boats and rowed off for the other side of the lake. 
At last fourteen had gone. There were only four 
left. These were the four whose duty it was to stay 
until their usual hour for leaving. 

' Peter, like the others, felt that it was hard to 
wait: There was nothing more to be done to his 
boat. By this time the king would have arrived 
on the other side of the lake, brought up the moun- 
tainside from the valley below on the back of a 
tame ass, while the people thronged the way and 


“Hurry! You must hurry if you want me to wait!” 


shouted their cheers. What wouldn’t I give, Peter 
thought longingly, to be there with the others! 

The mountain breeze blew stiffer all the time. 
Dark clouds were in the sky, but that did not alarm 
Peter. He had been in his boat on the lake in all 
kinds of weather. 

“If only it does not blow straight against us and 
hold us back,” one boy complained, a worried 
pucker on his brow. 

Suddenly he jumped up from where the four were 
sitting on the sand. He hurried off toward his boat, 
calling back over his shoulder: “You may wait if 
you wish. I am not going to miss this chance of 
being selected by the king just to take some old 
peasant across.” 

At first there was a murmur among the remaining 
three, but soon one of them ran off to untie his 
rope. Peter and his companion watched the two 
boys row away. They sat in silence for a short time. 
All the while the other boy drew his fingers nerv- 
ously through the sand. Then he spoke: “Come on, 
Peter. Let us go too.” 

Peter shook his head. “I cannot go before time 
to leave,” he answered slowly. 

“Then stay here!” the other shouted angrily as he 
ran off. “I am sure you would not win 
the king’s approval anyhow.” 

Alone, Peter paced back and forth. 
How could he stay here when all his 
heart desired might be given him if he 
were there to accept it? The minutes 
dragged slowly. He strained his ears to 
hear the bell in the church tower. That 
was his signal to leave. 

Why not pretend he had heard the 
bell? The thought came to him, and 
his heart beat faster. Surely no one 
would know. For the wind was in the 
direction to carry the sound the othe 
way. Was there not danger that he 
might even miss the ringing if he 
stayed? But reason as he would, some 


he must wait. He could not go befor 
the signal came, as the others had 
done. 


first peal of the’ old bell! Peter startet 
running toward his boat. He dare no 
waste one minute. Then he stood up 
right and still in his boat, his hea 
pounding furiously in his breast. Whd 
was that just coming out of the vi 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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RIGHT - COLORED 
May baskets were 
spread across the table at 
the front of Miss Croft's 
fourth-grade room, mak- 
ing it look like a flower 
garden. 

“Your May baskets are 
lovely,” the teacher was 
saying. “Your , mothers 
will enjoy receiving them as favors at our Mother's 
Day tea. I hope we shall find flowers enough to fill 
them. We need a flower committee to look after that, 
and a number of other committees. I’m going to ask 
the room officers to meet for a few minutes after 
school. They will tell you more about the tea to- 
morrow.” 

Carol Franson looked at the May basket she had 
just finished. It was made of green and lavender 
crepe paper. How pretty it would look with a bunch 
of purple violets or pink tulips from her grand- 
mother’s garden! 

That very morning Carol’s grandmother had told 
her she might pick all of the flowers she wanted to 
take to school or to give to her little friends. Carol 
had thanked her grandmother and picked a bunch 
of violets for Miss Croft. She hadn’t picked any other 
flowers, because there wasn’t anyone else to give 
them too. 

Carol’s grandmother was always talking, and her 


May Baskets 


9 
Mother's Day fends. How could 


By Claire Boyle Bracken 
Pictures by Violet LaMont 


@ 


mother was always writ- 
ing, about her little 


any, when she had stayed 
in Plainville just to find 
playmates and friends? 

Carol had not missed 
being with other children, 
as she and her mother 
had traveled from place to place with her father, 
who was a mining engineer. The three of them had 
had good times together, and she had liked having 
lessons with her mother. It had always been fun to 
come to her father’s old home to visit her grand- 
mother, where the big library was so full of books 
and the big garden so full of flowers. 

When they had stopped in Plainville on their way 
from South America to a mining camp high in the 
Idaho mountains, Grandmother had suggested that 
Carol stay and enroll in the Hawthorne School. He 
mother and father had decided that it was time 
their daughter found some friends among other 
children, and Carol had stayed. 


“You may be a little lonely, Carol, when you firsi™ing aft 
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telling 
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day, 
preside 


start to school,” her mother had written, “but if} Caro 
you try to be friendly to everyone, you will soonigerly a 
have plenty of friends.” of nan 

Carol had tried to be friendly with the other chilffthe in 


dren on the playground, but there never seemed to bé 
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laving 
fun to 
grand- 
books 


room for her in their games. Going to and from 
school, she walked as fast as she could, trying to 
catch up with Helen Bentley, who lived across the 
street, and Jean Swift, who lived in the next block, 
but no matter how fast she walked the other girls 
always walked a little faster. 

“You might invite the little girl who lives across 
the street to come over and play with you,” Grand- 
mother suggested. 

“Wouldn’t you like to come over and see the dolls 
I brought from Chile and Peru?” Carol asked Helen. 

“No, I have plenty of nice dolls of my own,” 
Helen replied. 

Carol had taken the dolls to school when Miss 
Croft was reading to them from a book about South 
America. The children had passed the gaily dressed 
dolls around with exclamations of delight, but when 
Carol invited Helen and Jean to help her carry the 
dolls home that evening, her two neighbors just 
went on ahead. 

There had not been a place for Carol in any of 
the school activities until Miss Croft announced the 
Mother’s Day tea and talked about the flower com- 
mittee. Carol was sure she would be a member of 
that committee. No one else had such a big garden, 
and everyone knew her grand- 
mother was generous with flowers. 

That evening Carol walked 
around the garden to see what 
flowers would be ready for the 
May baskets. There would be li- 
las and violets and tulips, and 
maybe lacy white spiraea clusters. 
What beautiful baskets she could 
fll! She went into the house and 
wrote a long letter to her mother, 
telling her all about the tea and 
the lovely flowers her grand- 
mother was going to let her take. 

Before school was over the next 
day, Miss Croft asked the room 
president, Helen Bentley, to tell 


names of the committee members 
that had been chosen, and asked 
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Carol listened ea- 
getly as the long list 
of names was read: 
the invitation com- 
mittee, the room 
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Magic 
By Maud Bright Spangenburg 


There may not be real fairies, 
Brownie men, or elves; 

But all God’s little children ° 
Have magic in themselves. 


They light a lovely candle 
In Baby Sister’s eyes 

By reading from a storybook 
To still her fretful cries. 


They bring to Mother's 


In flowers gaily nodding 
Across the window sill. 


committee, the hostess committee, the refreshment 
committee, and finally—the flower committee! Five 
names were read on the flower committee, and Carol 
Franson’s was not among them! 

At the ringing of the closing bell a disappointed 
little girl fled from the room where the committees 
were to hold their meetings. “I just won’t bring 
them any flowers!” she muttered. “I won’t do any- 
thing to help with their old tea!” 

After that Carol did not try to catch up with her 
neighbors on the way to school. She sat on a bench 
by the schoolhouse reading a book while the other 
children were talking about the tea. When the 
chairman of the flower committee asked how many 
pupils in the room could bring flowers for the 
May baskets, Carol did not raise her hand. 

She did not walk again in the garden to see how 
many flowers would be in bloom for Mother's 
Day, but the spring sunshine was warm, and the 
showers were soft and gentle. The garden grew more 
beautiful every day. 

The tea was to be held on the Friday afternoon 
before Mother’s Day. On Thursday evening, Carol 
sat in the library writing a letter to her mother. 
“Dear Mother,” she began, and then stopped to 
think. She couldn’t write about the 
tea, since she had no part in it; 
but there did not seem to be any- 
thing else to tell her mother. Try 
as she might, she could not think 
of another word! 

Pushing aside her paper and 
pencil, Carol wandered out into 
the garden. Back and forth she 
went from one beautiful cluster of 
flowers to another. How nice it 
would be to take a big bunch of 
flowers to school and share their 
beauty with everyone who came 
to the tea! She glanced across the 
street. There were no “flowers in 
Helen Bentley’s yard—the rose 


the other pupils about the meet- kitchen bushes beside the porch were not 
ing of the room officers. Helen a yet in bloom. 
called on the secretary to read the wid Carol looked once more at her 


grandmother’s garden, and then 
—all at once she was running 
across the street and ringing a 
doorbell! 

“Oh, Helen,” cried 
Carol to the little 
girl that answered 
the bell, “please 
come over and help 
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me pick some flowers for the 
May baskets! Grandmother said 
we could take as many as we 
need!” 

Two little girls came skip- 
ping back across the street, and 
two busy pairs of hands began 
to gather bunches of lilacs, tu- 
lips, and spiraea. Two little 
girls carried the flowers into the 
cool basement and put them in 
a tub of water, to be kept until the next afternoon. 

“You and Jean can come tomorrow, and we'll 
pick some violets,” Carol told Helen. “Both of you 
can help me carry the flowers to school.” 

“All right,” Helen agreed, ‘‘and you can help fill 
the May baskets. We didn’t put you on a committee 
at first because we didn’t think you’d want to help 
with little parties in Plainville when you've trav- 
eled so much and seen so many wonderful places.” 

“The other places are nice but so is Plainville,” 
Carol answered. “Of course I'd like to help!” 

“We'll stop by for you in the morning,” prom- 
ised Helen as she hurried off to answer her mother’s 
call to dinner. 

When she went into the house Carol found it 
easy to finish her letter to her mother. 

“Thank you for bringing the flowers, Carol,” said 
Miss Croft next day. “They are just what we 
needed!” 

“We needed you to help us, Carol,” said the other 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Taylor 
Thank You, God, for daily bread 
To make our bodies strong; 


Thank You for protection too 
At night and all day long. 


(A story without words) 


members of the flower com. 
mittee as they all worked fast 
to finish the May baskets in 
time for the tea. 

At two o'clock everything 
was ready, the May baskets 
filled with flowers, a bouquet of 
lilacs on the teacher’s desk, and 
pink tulips in the center of the 
tea table. 

All the pupils sat in their 
own places, except the members of the hostess com- 
mittee, who waited at the door to greet the mothers 
as they arrived. 

Suddenly Carol looked up to see one of the 
hostesses bringing two people toward her desk. One 
was her grandmother and the other was—somebody 
who looked at Carol with a glad smile and held 
out her arms! 

“Mother!” cried the happy little girl. “You've 
come to our tea!” 

“Yes, dear,” her mother answered. “Daddy had 
to come down from the mountains for supplies. 
That gave us both a chance to come to see you and 
Grandmother!” 

Carol smiled as she looked at her grandmother. 
“Now I have two mothers for Mother’s Day,” 
she said happily, finding chairs for her guests as 
she spoke. “We're going to have a short program 
first. Then we'll have tea and you can meet all my 
friends!” 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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Brook Said 


By Margery Mansfield 


Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


Part Three 


ATURDAY afternoon, the 
day of the final tryout, 
Marguerite was taking care of 
the Ditmar baby, when Mrs. 
Ditmar phoned that she would 
have to work overtime but that 
she would be home by six-thirty. 
“Give Darby her supper, and 
get yourself something from 
the refrigerator if you get hun- 
gty,” she said. 

Six-thirty! And Marguerite 
had to be at the radio station 
before seven-thirty. But she 
thought she could easily make 
it, as her mother would have 
dinner ready and her clothes 
laid out. 


“Little girl, why don’t you play your 
violin for the Lord?” 

Marguerite Miller listened as she 
stood on the little bridge across the 
brook. 

“It must have been the brook,” she 
said half aloud, “or maybe I just 
thought the words.” 

Marguerite’s music teacher _per- 
suades her to enter a contest for a 
scholarship. The other contestant, Elsa 
Ricker, is a beautiful girl. She has a 
full-sized violin and plays a concerto. 
But when the votes come in the con- 
test is declared a tie, and the girls 
are asked to try again the following 
Saturday. 

Marguerite remembers what she 
thought the little brook said, and she 
knows that next time she will not be 
—_— because she will be playing for 


Six-thirty came, and no Mrs. 
Ditmar. Marguerite finished 
feeding Darby and phoned her 
own mother. 

“You can eat and dress in half 
an hour, I think,” said Mrs. Miller, 
“but it will take fifteen minutes to 
get to the studio. If she isn’t back 
by six-forty-five, eat something. 
Then we'll only have to change 
your dress and brush your hair.” 

Seven o'clock! She would now 
have only five minutes to get 
home, five to dress, five to brush 
her hair. Still no Mrs. Ditmar. 
She began to comb her hair. 

Ten minutes passed. The phone 
tang. It was her mother. “Don’t 
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play her best anyhow. She could 
play for God. 

Only she couldn’t leave baby 
Darby alone. She really couldn’t 
do that. For Mrs. Ditmar was 
sticking to her job and she 
thought her baby was being 
taken care of. So how could 
Marguerite go? 

Seven-thirty. It was too late 
now anyhow. But the phone 
was fringing. It was Ted. 
“They're changing the order of 
the program, Marge, just to 
give you time. They are going 
to let the piano students play 
first. But you must leave at 
once. The next bus will be the 
last one that can make it. Put 
the baby where she will be safe. 


She won't be alone long. I'll 


come home, there isn’t time. Go 
direct to the studio as soon as Mrs. 
Ditmar comes. I’m having Teddy 
take your violin.” 
. Seven-fifteen. Marguerite began 
sponging a spot from her dress. 
The phone rang. It was Teddy at 
the radio station. She must start 
right away, he said. “If you don’t 
come, they'll think you're scared.” 
And she really wasn’t scared. 
Deep within her she had found 
courage. She might not win the 
scholarship, but she could be glad 
Elsa could have it. And she could 


be phoning everyone I can think 

of till I find someone who'll 
come and stay with her. Mrs. 
Ditmar wouldn’t want you to lose 
the scholarship.” 

Ted sounded so sure, so con- 
vincing. But Marguerite wondered 
whom he could get. His mother 
was away. Her mother wouldn’t 
leave Pinky alone. Ted might not 
be able to get anyone. There was 
an open fire on the hearth. And 
Mrs. -Ditmar trusted her. She 


might try reaching Mrs. Ditmar. 
If Mrs. Ditmar had already left— 
maybe someone could tell her how 
long ago. She would just have time 
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to see if she could reach her. 

She was dialing when there was 
a scream and a splash from the 
kitchen. Marguerite dashed into 
the room and pulled Darby out of 
a tub of water in which Mrs. Dit- 
mar had started to soak some 
clothes. She had filled the tub full 
of water, intending to put more 
clothes in, but hadn’t had time to 
get them together before going 
to work. 

Darby couldn’t have drowned, 
but she was soaked through. Mar- 
guerite hustled her out of the wet 
clothes and set her firmly on a 
chair by the fire while she ran for 
a towel, and the baby’s nightie, 
wrapper, and woolly slippers. As 
she came downstairs she heard a 
honk at the corner. It was the bus 
leaving. 

Marguerite put the warm, dry 
clothes on Darby, got another 
towel and began rubbing her curls 
thoroughly. There was no need 
of hurrying now; and perhaps 
staying on your job was just as 
important as winning scholarships. 
Perhaps playing the violin wasn’t 
the only thing you could do for 
the Lord. 

When Darby was in bed, Mar- 
guerite tuned in on the local radio 
station, just in time to hear the 
closing bars of the Viotti concerto, 
and to hear Mr. Bausch say, “We 
shall be happy to welcome Miss 
Elsa Ricker as the new violin 
scholarship student.” 

Then Mrs. Ditmar came. She 
explained that she had left on time 
but that the heavy Saturday night 
traffic had made the busses late. 
Marguerite knew that there was 
nothing to be gained by mention- 
ing that she had lost a scholarship. 

The next morning Marguerite 
was awakened by a robin caroling 
his Easter greetings. She stretched 
and yawned and remembered the 
events of the week before. After 
the hard practice, she suddenly 
felt tired of the violin, as if she 
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never wanted to see it again. She 
remembered Ted had it. ‘““He can 
keep it for all I care,” she told 
herself. 

The Easter service was over. As 
Marguerite kept pace with the 
slowly moving crowd, she saw 
Ted waiting at the entrance. 

“Ready for the afternoon?” he 
asked. 

“What afternoon?” 

“You haven't forgotten that 
we're playing to the. children at 
the hospital!” 


Bath 
By Marguerite Gode © 


Robin is taking 

A cool morning bath 
Down in the pool 

At the end of the path. 
Splattering! Splashing! 

Having such fun! 
Drying his feathers 

In patches of sun. 


“I’m not going,” she said. “I 
want to rest.” 

Ted looked his dismay. 

When dinner was over Grand- 
mother phoned that she had some 
flowers for the hospital. She had 
been working with daffodil and 
narcissus bulbs for weeks. Mar- 
guerite could not disappoint her 
so she carried the flowers to the 
church. The members of Mar- 
guerite’s Sunday school class 
started out together, laden with 
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flowers. Teddy was there with her “g 
fiddle. said | 
As they entered the hospital a § do.” 
woman in a white nurse’s dress + 
stepped up to greet them. Marg 
“I'm so glad you’ve come. Your A 
visits help our children to get well. Jf passe 
The flowers bring spring right § as if. 
into the rooms, making them want § wind 
to get strong and play outdoors, Te 
Your faces remind them of their ff anyth 
schoolmates. Your music lifts § know 
their hearts and spirits. Its Easter Ma 
message reminds them that God 
helps everything, grass, flowers, § child 
people, to overcome difficulties. mind. 
But come, the children are wait- pictur 
ing.” silky | 

She led them to a big living fitting 
room. There was a piano, and & remen 
a table already covered with ff Bible. 
flowers. The sunlight streamed § words 
through the windows. The chil- § bered 
dren who were well enough had § sick a 
been brought to the room. One §§ did it 
boy had his leg in a plaster cast I did it 
but looked all right—just a little J So J 
pale and quiet. They smiled as § told 1 
the class entered, carrying the thing « 
flowers, and lined -up against the ff what » 
wall to sing. ing fo 

Marguerite had felt sick and § childre 
tired of the violin and just wanted § Lord! 
to enjoy the beautiful Easter Sun-§ She 
day, like any other girl or boy. But chin. ‘ 
Ted got out her violin, tuned it, well, 


and handed it to her. She put it un- 
der her chin and played the hymn 
through with him, while the chil- 
dren sang. The hymn swept away 
the memory of the week of hard 
practice and her disappointment 
over the radio contest. When they 
had sung all their Easter songs 
but one, the one they would sing 
just before leaving, they paused a 
few minutes to talk to the chil- 
dren and distribute the flowers. 
The nurse passed them some 
Easter candy, and the children 
showed them their Easter eggs. 

A little girl began looking at 
Marguerite, then at the violin, and 
then at the nurse. 
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“She wants you to play for us,” 
said the nurse. “I am sure we all 
do.” 

“I didn’t bring any music,” said 
Marguerite. 

A look of. disappointment 
passed over the children’s faces, 
as if a cloud were passing the big 
window. 

Ted spoke. “I can play almost 
anything by ear, and Marguerite 
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of “The Palms” as she played it. 
And so of course she played it as 
if she were singing it, and with 
expression, because she was con- 
scious of its meaning. Every child 
could hear that the violin was sing- 
ing, could almost hear the words. 
Now hosanna, hosanna, hosanna 
was rising from the violin into the 
room. A thrill ran down Mar- 
guerite’s back and down the backs 
of many listening to her. There 
was a hush afterwards, and before 
anyone could thank her, she sig- 
naled to the class to begin their 
last hymn. And then they smiled 
at the children and left. 

“Did you know Mr. Bausch was 
listening,” said Ted, when they 
reached the hall. 

“Why, no,” said Marguerite. 
“He wasn’t!” 

“I saw him, but I thought I 
wouldn’t tell you. He stood just 
outside the door as 
you played.” 

Just then they saw 
him coming toward 
them. 

“I wanted to hear 
you again,” he said, 
“for I had a feeling 


you would be right for our junior 
violin scholarship. Now I am sure 
of it. I happened to be here visit- 
ing my little niece.” 

Marguerite never knew whether 
that was all there was to it, or 
whether her music teacher, who 
loved her very much, had told Mr. 
Bausch that she would be playing 
at the hospital that afternoon. But 
often she was to remember how 
nearly she had come to not play- 
ing. 
But what about Elsa?” she 
asked. 

“We will call her's the ‘senior 
scholarship.’ The radio audience 
wanted you both to have a scholar- 
ship. And there have been so many 
new enrollments since the broad- 

(Please turn to page 25) 


Playing the violin wasn’t the onl 
thing you could do for the Lord. 
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N THE month of May a day is i Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


set aside that we call “Mother’s 


Hebrew Mother 


By Bula Hahn 


So new and greater burdens were 
heaped upon the Hebrews, and 


Day.” We observe this day for the 
sake of showing our appreciation, love, and devotion 
to our own mother and to mothers all over the world. 

We have heard many stories of mother love. One 
of the most interesting is that of a Hebrew mother of 
ancient times, She showed how much greater can 
be the love of a mother for her child than her fear 
of losing her own life. 

We do not know this mother’s name. But the 
Bible tells us that she was a descendant of a great 
and good man, Levi. The woman’s husband also be- 
longed to the house of Levi. They lived in Egypt, 
and although Egypt was not their own country, the 
Hebrew people there numbered many, many thou- 
sands. Their ancestors had gone into Egypt many 
years before, in a time of famine. Their descendants 
had remained there and had worked and prospered 
and become a strong race. 


tighter and tighter became the bonds 
of slavery. They were made to work long hours and 
given little food and little rest. The people could find 
no way of escape from grief and pain. “Oh, God 
of our fathers, save us,” they cried. ° 

At last in anger Pharaoh gave the most wicked 
and cruel command that he had yet given. To keep 
the people from growing still more in numbers the 
king ordered all boy babies born to the Hebrew peo- 
ple to be put to death. How many little baby boys 
were killed we do not know, but the Hebrew people 
were made frantic by this latest and most terrible 
affliction. Had the God of Israel forgotten them in 
the enemy’s land? 

Then there was born to this mother, daughter of 
the house of Levi, a son. The child was beautiful, 
with dark eyes and olive skin, His body was well 

formed. How the mother must 


The number of the Hebrew peo- {f 
ple was so great that Pharaoh, the f 
king of Egypt, began to fear them. f 
He put hard taskmasters over { 
them. They were made to work in ff 
the fields and pull heavy loads. { need ; 
They cut and carried huge stones 
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and brought mortar. They built feed; 


granaries and storehouses. When- 
ever hard work was to be done, 
Pharaoh made the Hebrew people 
do it. 

The more the cruel king tried to. 
break the spirit of the Hebrews 
the closer they stayed together, too. 
sharing one another's trials and 
hardships. In spite of all their 
troubles they grew in number and 
strength. 

The king said to the nobles a 
his court: ‘““Come, let us deal more 
harshly with the Hebrew people. 
They could in time of war join the 
enemy and fight against us. In that 
way we should be outnumbered 
here in our own country and 
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“THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
God does my every hunger 
God walks beside me, guides 


Through every moment of 


I now am wise, I now am 

Patient, kind, and loving, 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 

God is my health, I can’t be 

God is my strength, unfail- 


ing, quick; 
God is my all, I know no 


Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


have cried aloud at the mere 
thought of her baby boy’s being 
killed! Then into her mind must 
have come the picture of a sturdy 
child growing, learning to walk, 
speaking his first words. 

The mother’s love was so great 
that all fear was forgotten. Per- 
haps she knew what her punish- 
ment would be if she should defy 
the king’s order and save her baby, 
but she put the knowledge from 
her mind. She thought of but one 
thing. One resolve filled her heart. 
She would save her baby boy. 

For three months the mother 
hid the child, within the walls of 
her own home. He was a strong, 
healthy child, and the mothe 
feared his lusty cries might at 
tract the attention of people who 
passed her house. Something must 
be done. The mother thought ot 
a bold scheme. It took a lot of 
courage to plan such a daring 
scheme, but she had courage, an 


should be made helpless.” 
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each day she became more deter 
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mined than ever. She would risk the king’s anger; she 
would risk her own life if need be. 

The mother made her plans. When it was day, 
she went with her twelve-year-old daughter Miriam 
to the low places along the river. Together they 
gathered reeds and bulrushes. They took these to 
their home, and night after night the mother worked 
to form a large basket or ark, as it was sometimes 
called. When the basket was finished she daubed the 
cracks with pitch and slime until it would not leak 
when floating upon the water, 

The mother was ready now to test her scheme. 
How often she must have prayed to God for help 
and guidance. Taking the baby and the basket, she 
and Miriam went to the river. There the baby was 
placed in the basket and set adrift upon the water, 
amid the flags and bulrushes along the river bank. 
Hopefully the mother returned home, but she cau- 
tioned Miriam to wait and watch some distance from 
the basket. 

After a time a royal princess, Pharaoh’s own 
daughter, came to the river with her serving maids. 
They came to bathe in the clear, cool water near the 
place where the basket was floating. The princess, as 
she walked along the water’s edge, exclaimed, “An 
ark! And it’s floating among the bulrushes.” 

She sent one of her maids to bring the strange 
thing to land that she might examine it. The maid 
waded out.into the shallow water and pulled the 
pitch-covered basket to shore. The princess was 
surprised, “It is one of the Hebrew children!” she 
cried. 

The baby, frightened by so many strange young 
women staring down at him, cried lustily. The 
princess’ heart was touched. Pity mingled with ad- 
miration as she looked at the bright, dark eyes and 
well-shaped body of the child. 

A little girl came running up to the group around 
the ark. “Shall I go and find a nurse among the 
Hebrew women to nurse the child for you?” she 
asked of the princess. 

“Yes, do,” the 
princess answered. 

Miriam—for that 
little girl was the 
baby’s own sister— 
ran all the way home 
to tell her mother. At 
the good news the 
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mother no doubt cried for joy because her plan had 
succeeded so well. 

“The princess wants a nurse for the baby,” Miriam 
told her mother. 

Hastily the mother followed her daughter to the 
river. “This woman is willing to serve as the baby’s 
nurse,” Miriam told the princess. 

Not knowing the woman was the child’s own 
mother, Pharaoh’s daughter said, “Take the child 
to your home and care for him, and I will pay you 
wages.” 

Back at home, the mother tenderly cuddled her 
baby boy in her arms. She thanked God that the 
life of her son had been spared, Through the months 
the princess came to see the child often and to pay 
the nurse her wages. The child grew and was strong. 
When he was a good-sized boy the princess took him 
to the palace and adopted him as her own son. She 
named him Moses be- (Please turn to inside back cover) 
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Carol’s blue eyes grew wide and 
her pink mouth formed a thrilled O as she 
spied the little gray kitten. It was asleep on a flowered 
cushion in the very corner of the white picket fence 
she was passing on her way home from kinder- 
garten. 

All around were toy dishes and chairs and little 
glass dolls, and there was a broom with a blue 
handle. The little Olsen girls had been playing house 
out-of-doors, just as Carol sometimes did, 

Carol’s eyes lingered on the little gray kitten. Her 
heart beat very fast. The bosom of her pink pina- 
fore rose and fell with her excited breathing. How 
she would love the little gray kitten for her own! 
Something alive and soft and sweet, for her very 
own! 

She looked up and down the street. No one was 
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By Martha Hamilton 


A Read-Aloud Story 


in sight. She knew the Olsen children would not 
come home for another hour, for kindergarten let 
out an hour before the grade school. She knelt down 
and thrust a small hand through the palings. The 
tips of her fingers could just touch the kitten’s soft 
fur! 

“Here, kitty, kitty! Here, kitty!’ Carol called 
pleadingly. 

The kitten opened its eyes and looked at her. Then 
it opened its mouth extra wide in a yawn. Carol 
could see its little curled pink tongue and its tiny, 
tiny teeth. Then it stretched lazily and padded nearer. 
She stroked its fur along the top so it arched its little 
back and purred so loud that it seemed it might have 
had a motor inside. Carol was enchanted. 

“Oh, you darling little kitty! Oh, you pretty baby 
thing!” she cooed. 

If only her dollies were alive and cuddly like this 
kitten! Or if only Tige, her brother's big dog, were 
half so little and soft! Of course she liked Tige very 
much, but when she tried to pet him he usually 
knocked her down—he loved the petting so, and he 
was so big. 

Suddenly the little kitten flipped over on its back 
and Carol petted its soft little stomach. It promptly 
clutched her hand with all four little paws and 
nibbled her finger with its tiny sharp teeth. It was 
playing with her, for the tiny claws and teeth didn't 
hurt a bit! Oh, it was so very sweet! 

All at once Carol did a very naughty thing. She 
slipped the little kitten under the ruffle of her pina- 
fore and ran home as fast as her short legs could go! 

She hid the little kitten in her own special place 
in the garden, and made a bed for it in her paper- 
doll box. She brought it some milk and bread in 4 
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saucer when her mother was out of the kitchen, But 
oh, how she wished she could show the little kitten 
to her mother! 
She played with it a long time, and laughed and 
laughed at the way it clutched her hand as though 
it were going to eat it up. 
But at last she grew hungry, and putting the little 
kitten to bed, she went inside. Dinner was not quite 
ready and Mother was listening to ten-year-old Larry 
memorizing parts of his Sunday school lesson. 
Carol stopped in the doorway, and her blue eyes 
grew very big; for Larry was saying, “Thou shalt not 
steal! Thou shalt not steal!” over and over. 
“Is that in the Bible, Larry?” she asked breath- 
lessly. 
Larry smiled at her: “Of course it is. It’s one of 
the Ten Commandments!” 


“Yes, dear,” Mother added from where she was | 


spooning salad onto little glass plates. “That is one 
of God’s rules for living. You are old enough to 
learn the Ten Commandments too.” 

““Thou shalt not steal’ is Bible language for “You 
must not steal!’ Larry explained helpfully. 

Carol’s eyes went wider than ever. Her little 
braids with their pretty pink ribbons fairly quivered. 
“Oo-00-00,” she breathed, and whirled out the door 
and into the garden as fast as she could go, 

The little Olsen girls were not home, but Mrs. 
Olsen opened the door to her knock. 

Carol held the little gray kitten up to her. “Here, 
Mrs. Olsen, is your kitty. I played with it, but I 
brought it back. I am very sorry.” She was blinking 
ri eyes to keep back the tears, and she talked very 
ast. 


Mrs, Olsen took the kitten and smiled at her. 
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“Thank you for returning the kitten, child, Mary 
would have been worried if we could not have found 
it.” Then she looked more closely at Carol and saw 
the tears just back of the brave blue eyes. 

“Do you want a little kitten very badly?” she 
asked gently. 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Olsen! Yes! I like them better than 
dolls.” 

“Well, if your mother will let you keep one, you 
come over tomorrow and I'll have a little white one 
for you. A friend of mine has one she wants to give 
to someone who will love and care for it.” 

The next day Carol was a very happy little girl 
when she marched proudly in to where Mother was 
frosting a cake and showed her her very own little 
white kitten with a pink ribbon bow on its neck! 
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The Rabbit 


By Lela K. Loer 


The crocuses were all in bloom 
Underneath the tree— 

The blue and yellow flowers 
Were as pretty as could be— 

3 When a hungry little rabbit 

: Came prowling in my garden; 

He ate up every one of them 
And never asked my pardon! 


He must have come quite early, 
Before I was awake; 
Perhaps he’s very sorry now 
And has a tummy-ache. 
I think that eating flowers 
Is a very naughty habit; 
And if I were his mother 
I'd spank that little rabbit. 
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You’re Sweet, Mother 


By Sharon Gaye Tucker (8 years) 
Cottonwood, Calif. 


You're sweet as a daisy, 
You're sweet as a rose, 
You're sweet as a pansy, 
As everyone knows. 


Little Cookies 


By Johanna B. Hancock (8 years) 
Louisville, Ky. 
Little cooky rabbits 
And little cooky squirrels: 


Cookies for the boys 
And cookies for the girls! 


Little cooky chickens 
And little cooky men; 
Little cooky duck 
Without any pen. 
Little cookies, big cookies, 
Brown cookies too: 
Some for the children 
And maybe one for you. 


My Pig 
By Clyde David Meek (6 years) 
Mountain Pine, Ark. 
I took my pig to school 
To teach him to write; 


He ate the teacher's apple 
Much to his delight. 


At School 
By Betty Colleen Schnider (8 years) 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


At school we have some animals: 
Lions, bears, elephants, and camels. 
Upon our desks they roam around 


And make all kinds of funny sounds. 
And are we scared? Well, no, I hope, 
Because we carved them out of soap! 
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A Prayer of Thanks 


By Lota Jo Eckols (10 years) 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
We thank Thee, Lord, for things to 


eat, 
For each and every little treat. 


. We thank Thee for the morning light, 


For birds and trees and flowers bright. 


We thank Thee, Lord, for parents 
dear, 


For our good friends both far and 


near. 
We thank Thee for our country free, 
Glorious land of liberty! 


Spring 
By Marylou C. Howell (9 years) 
Hyannis, Mass. 
It’s spring, the flowers are blooming 
In the golden sun; 


They look like little fairies 
Having lots of fun. 


The sun is shining brightly 
On their pretty faces; 

They look like queens of fairyland, 
Dressed in silk and laces. 


The Cricket 


By John Shepherd (10 years) 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


Listen to the cricket 

Down there by the pipes; 
singing away 

Just as much as he likes. 


At nighttime he comes out 
And sings me to sleep 

With his wonderfully cheery, 
Definite peep. 


But don’t tease my cricket 
Down there by the pipes; 
Let him sing away 
Just as much as he likes. 
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A Funny Thing 
By Anna Bradford (10 years) 
Birmingham, Ala. 
My doll is such a funny thing: 
She cannot walk, 


And when I ask her something, 
She just won’t talk. 


When I go to bathe her, 
She doesn’t cry; 

She doesn’t say a word, 
She doesn’t even try. 


Little Girls 
By Gena Lou Dissmore (7 years) 
Entiat, Wash. 
Poor little girls, 
All tired out; 
All they can do is 
Just sit and pout. 


I Want to Fly 
By Joe Petty (6 years) 
Mountain Pine, Ark. 
I'd like to fly an airplane; 
My dad says I’m too small. 
I'd like to go away up high, 
But Dad says I would fall. 


Daddy 
By Maxine Brewer (9 years) 
Silver, City, N. C. 


My daddy is in the navy, very far 
away ; 

I miss him most at the close of day. 

When he left fight 

He thought it was right. 


He used to hold me on his knee; 

Now he is helping keep our country 
free. 

Wherever he may be, on land or sea, 

I pray God will send him safely home 
to me. 
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My Flowers 
By Robert Davis (13 years) 
Hillsboro, Ill. 


] plant dainty little seeds 

Of different shapes and sizes: 
Roses, daisies, daffodils, 

And flowers of every color. 


All the flowers begin to bloom 

Just when the sun rises: 

The red and yellow, pink and blue, 
And flowers of every hue. 


In the cool and breezy morn 
I take a pail of water; 

I water each and every plant 
Until this time tomorrow. 


The plants will bloom till winter 
comes, 

And then the ground freezes. 

The roses, daisies, daffodils, 

Are now swaying in the breezes. 


Kitten Mitten 


By Warren Dillon Barrett (11 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


I have a little kitten; 
His fur is soft as silk. 

I call him Kitten Mitten; 
He drinks a lot of milk. 


Of mornings when I’m sleeping 
He jumps upon my bed 
And purrs so loudly in my ear 
And says, “Wake up, you sleepy- 


head.” 
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Baby Sister 


By Patsy Ann Leitch (11 years) 
Mt. Brydges, Ont., Canada 


My baby sister, 
Just five months old, 
Can neither talk nor walk, 
I'm told. 
She has blue eyes 
And dark-brown hair; 
She’d win first prize 
At the county fair. 


Her smile is like the sunshine, 
Her skin is like a rose; 

She has such tiny fingers 
And tiny little toes. 


I pray that God will bless her 
Every day of the year; 

And may she love Him always 
And darkness never fear. 


WISDOM 


Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Be sure that the 
contribution you send in is your very 
own composition. Copied material is 
sure to be recognized and proper credit 
must be given in a later issue. This 
humiliates the sender and is embarrass- 
ing to us. A note from a teacher or one 
of your parents stating that the poem 
or story is original with you must ac- 
company your contribution, otherwise 
the judges will not consider it. Every 
contribution is read carefully, and as 
many of the best ones are selected for 
publication as there is room for. 

Address all letters to Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, 
Mo. Be sure to give your name, age, 
and address. A guild membership card 
is sent to each child whose composition 
is published, as well as a compli- 
mentary copy of the magazine in which 
it appears. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused con- 
tributions. & 


Dandy 


By Shirley Clemence (10 years) 
Kindersley, Sask., Canada 
Dandy is my pony; 
I ride him every day. 
Then after meals I water him 
And go on with my play. 
But most days Dandy goes to school 
With me upon his back, 


And when we go across the bridge 
His feet go clickety-clack. 


You see that’s why my mom and dad 
And I and brother small 

Like Dandy very, very much; 
For he really helps us all. 


Moonlight Friends 


By Georgia Lee Fitzgerald (8 years) 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


The crying cat and the squeaking 
mouse, 

The barking dog by the door of the 
house, 

The owl that lies in bed at noon— 

They all love to go out in the light 
of the moon. 


Little Majorette 


By Patsy Jo Hoech (8 years) 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


I'm a little majorette; 
I like to twirl and twirl; 
While someone plays the music 
My baton I whirl and whirl. 


Benny Beetle 


By Nancy Russell (7 years) 
La Jolla, Calif. 


Once there was a cheery little beetle, 
and his name was Benny. Benny lived 
in a rock which was really a stepping- 
stone in a garden, 

One day Benny thought he would 
go on a hike. So he started over, the 
steppingstones. They were mountains 
to him. Benny hiked all day long. 

After a while he looked up, and it 
was getting dark, so Benny started 
home as fast as he could go. Now I 
must tell you Benny had a cute little 
hat that he had found on the ground. 
(There were lots of hats around his 
house.) Benny had worn it on his 
hike. Benny was in a hurry when he 
started on his hike, so he put it on 
fast and did not get time to look at 
himself in his mirror. So he was go- 
ing home to see himself. 

But when he got to his house, my 
goodness, was it in a mess! The chairs 
—well, most of them were broken, 
and the rest were on the floor. Then 
Benny broke the silence. ‘I just won- 
der who has been here,” he said. “I 
just wonder.” 

Benny was very tired, so he thought, 
“I will go lie down on my bed.” But 
it was in a mess too. The sheets had 
holes in them and much to Benny's 
surprise, the blankets were on the 
floor too. Benny said, “I will make 
the bed first and then lie down.” And 
so he did. He put on two clean sheets 
and put the blankets on again. As 
Benny lay there he said to himself, 
“Tomorrow I will move.” And the 
very next day he did. He hired a 
grasshopper to move his mirror and 
his bed and also his chairs. 

Benny moved into a big flat step- 
pingstone with a very large hole with 
a pebble for a door. And when he had 
lived there a few days he made some 
friends. They were the grasshopper 
and the elf. And after that no one 
ever messed up Benny's home again. 


My Prayer 
By Constance Peabody Cramer (7 


years) 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


Thank You, God, for trees that shade, 
For the sun that shines so bright. 

Thank You for the night’s gray light 
That nestles close while we are asleep. 
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someday he'll get into a real jam, and Dad 


yesterday!’ Chris growled. “And I don’t like it!” 

“It’s not dirty,” Red said, “and tomorrow’s Moth- 
er’s Day. If your mother has to wash and iron shirts 
for you, she won’t have much fun.” 

Chris flounced on the couch until it creaked, 

“I always put on a fresh one every day,” he mut- 
tered. 

Red glanced at the clock. He had a dozen things 
to do, before he and Coralee could meet the other 
Spartans at the Roost at ten o'clock. 

“All right,” he said. “Suit yourself. But if you're 
coming to the Roost with us—Coralee and I are 
leaving in half an hour.” 

_ Red started for the door to do the chores he had to 
finish, but he was followed by Chris’ angry bleat. “I 
don’t care about your old Spartans! I’m going into 
town with my dad in the car!” 

“Pigheaded!”” Red thought as he closed the door 
behind him. “He'll never have any friends! And 


says when an irresistible force meets an im- pe 
movable body, one of them goes smash! And ra 

it'll probably be Chris.” the 
When he got back from the pasture he met J «i. 

his cousin Coralee in the chicken yard. elf 
She bobbed a bright, curly head at him. bef * 

“What are we going to do about Chris?” she “Hy 
asked, 
“Leave him here to sulk, I guess,” he an. all 
swered, “He hasn’t put his shirt on yet!” “s 

“Yes, he has,” said Coralee. “A nice white ff . t 
one. His mother was so ashamed of him she MO 

SPA RTANS 
| “Huh,” grunted Red. “I’m glad my mother pape 

and father can’t be buffaloed! I wish he would “I 
go to town with his dad.” coin 
_. frowned at the stocky boy who sulked on the “He can’t,” said Coralee. “His father’s measured “I 
couch in the sunny living room. his gas and has just enough to drive home. Chris is Re 
Chris was dressed, all but his shirt. He had been throwing a scene now. He wanted to buy a gift for abel 
for the last half hour. his mother for tomorrow.” ff » 
“Don’t waste the whole Red snorted indignantly, § yy 
day!” Red complained to “If done as she told 
his visitor. “Let's go out- him to and not made her ff ts, 
doors!” 1 . e a e wash his shirt, that would 4 

Chris, his mother, and have been as nice a Moth. p 

his father were visiting at er’s Day gift as he could, 
the Sloan home over the get her! Do you think he'll “E 
week end, and Red was By Lawrent Lee come with us?” 2 
not enjoying the boy. Chris “I don’t know,” said tbe 
always wanted his own Coralee. “If he sets 
way, no matter how he in- ae ey head to do something, he’s « i 
convenienced other peo- apt to ruin the day for us." «ry 
le. “Maybe we can run out yy... 
“I wore that blue shirt on him,” Red said. “TI 


“I don’t think our folks would like that,” said 
Coralee. ““He’s our guest.” 

“You're right,” said Red sheepishly. “But I wish 
Chris could get it into his head that other people 
have rights!” 

When Red asked Chris if he had changed his 
mind about going to the Roost, Chris stormed: “No, 
I haven’t! Dad’s got to take me to town. I’ve got to 
get Mother a gift!” 

“Maybe,” said Red bluntly, “your mother would 
as lief you’d stop making her so much trouble!” 

He knew he had been impolite and regretted it. 
So he added: “Your dad can’t take you, Chris, He 
hasn't got enough gas to go to town. But say, maybe 
we can go to the woods and get wild flowers to make 
our mothers bouquets for tomorrow. What do you 
say?” 

“Nothing!” Chris grunted. 

Anger surged up in Red. He couldn’t please Chris! 
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Swinging on his heel, Red left the room. He had 
tried, and he did not intend to repeat his invitation. 

Through the window he saw Coralee waiting by 
the gate. On her arm was a basket that he knew 
was full of sandwiches, fruit, and cake. He let him- 
self quietly out the door and ran to join her, but 
before they left the yard, they heard Chris call, 
“Hey, you two, I’m coming!” 

“He thought we'd beg him,” said Red. “I didn’t. 
] asked him as nice as I could and then I left.” 

“So did I,” said Coralee. “We'll try to be nice— 
just as nice as we can.” 

Chris arrived with a scowl on his face. “I couldn’t 
have any fun there alone. And Dad won't take me 
to town. What are you going to do?” 

“I don’t know,” said Coralee. “We usually vote 
and do whatever the most of us think would be fun.” 

“If I don’t like it, I won’t do it,” said Chris flatly. 

Red saw Coralee’s blue eyes snap, but she said 
calmly: “Wait and see, We Spartans always have 
fun.” 

When all the Spartans had gathered—Red, Cora- 
lee, Chink, Bob, David, Andy, and Kegs—David 
wanted to garden, Kegs wanted to stay in the Roost 
and write a song to go with his Mother’s Day gift. 
But Red, Chink, Bob, Andy, and Coralee wanted to 
tramp into the woods for wild flowers. 

“It’s a beautiful day!” said Coralee. “We could 
pop corn before we left, and with the food Red and 
I brought, we'd have a real picnic!” 

“I'd rather watch Kegs write a song,” said Chris. 
“I don’t believe he can!” 

“That’s where you’re wrong,” laughed Coralee. 
“He’s won all sorts of prizes with his music.” 
“The vote’s for the woods,” said David as he 


put his rake and hoe in the shed. “Let’s go!” 

Kegs already had the corn popper down and was 
stirring up the fire in the small stove at the end of 
the room. 

A flush rose over Chris’s fair face, Red watched 
him stalk over to the bench under the window and 
sit down. When Bob passed the first popper full of 
corn, he said, “No, thanks.” When the corn was 
sacked and the Spartans streamed out into the sun- 
light, he did not move, Red lingered. 

“Come on,” Red urged him. “You'll have a good 
time!” 

“I will not!” said Chris and turned his back on 
Red. 

“We'll get flowers for Mother's Day,” Red per- 
sisted. 

Chris did not answer. 

Red considered him thoughtfully. Chris was his 
guest, but there was no use staying there, watching 
him sulk. 

“I’m sorry you won't try to have a good time,” 
said Red slowly. “But you know what you want to 
do.” 

He hurried out of the Roost after the other Spar- 
tans, but he had not gone far when Chris called 


4 


“Get into the woods!” he 
yelled at the Spartans. 


WITH OTHERS 
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“Wait for me! I’m coming!” 
When they reached the woods 


- beyond Stockton’s pasture, Kegs 


and Chris were lagging. Everyone 
seemed to be happy. The violets 
were dark in color and long- 
stemmed. The bloodroot was gone 
but not the Dutchman’s-breeches. 
Dogtooth violets rose from their 
dappled foliage, perfect in their 
waxed white. The Sweet Williams 
were just coming into bloom. 
Spring beauties swayed with the 
wind. Creeping wild ginger and 
pale jack-in-the-pulpits peeped out 
to surprise them. 

Squatting beside a deep bed of 
green moss, Red was cutting 
squares of it for the baskets he 
and Coralee were going to fill for 
Mother's Day gifts when Kegs 
came shouting toward them. 
“Chris is in Stockton’s pasture! I 
told him to come out, but he 
won't!” 

Red froze above the bed of 
moss. The Spartans had had ex- 
perience with Stockton’s bull. Old 
Solomon had treed them all once, 
and only their daring had saved 
them. 

Red leaped to his feet, spurred 
by the impulse to do something. 
Dashing through the woodland to 
the pasture fence, he saw Chris 
on his left, in a thick growth of 
spring beauties. On his right, far 
down the fence line, was Solomon. 

The bull had already caught 
sight of Chris. He was standing 
with forelegs spread and head 
dropped low, staring at the in- 
truder. 

“Chris!” Red cried as the big 


animal started forward in a thun- — 


der of hoofs, “Run, Chris, Solo- 
mon’s after you!” 
Chris turned leisurely toward 


_ Red. He did not understand! 


Frantically Red pointed toward 
Solomon, but he knew that the 
moments Chris had wasted would 
cost him his safety if something 
did not stop Solomon. Desperately, 
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. them. He had a plan, and he in- 


~ bull had swung around for a te- 


Red turned to the Spartans beside 
him. They had no weapon. But 
Red had courage and ingenuity. 
Dropping to his side, Red rolled 
under the fence while his friends 
cried out and tried to stop him. 
On his feet again, he ran into 
the pasture, shouting at Solomon, 
waving his arms, doing his best 
to attract the bull’s attention. He 
had read stories of Spanish bull- 
fights. He had seen pictures of 


.tended to try it. It was the only 
chance to save Chris. 

Stooping, he scooped up a 
handful of loose dirt and rock, 

“Ya-hi!”’ he cried and threw the 
tubble at Solomon with all his 
strength. 

Solomon shook an angry head 
against it. He faltered and his 
course swerved. He came at Red, 
forgetting the fleeing Chris. Red 
too changed his tactics. He stood 
still, but he kept up his yelling. 

Solomon came on—forty feet, 
thirty feet, twenty feet between 
them. 

Red could hear the Spartans be- 
hind him, shrill in their distress. 
He could hear Solomon’s heavy 
breathing. Ten feet melted be- 
tween them, and Red leaped aside, 
in the direction of the fence. Solo- 
mon shot past him, and Red ran 
for the fence. Throwing himself 
to the ground, he rolled under. 

“Get into the woods!” he yelled 
at the gaping Spartans. “Don’t let 
Solomon see us!” 

From the shadows of the wood- 
land, he looked for Solomon. The 


turn attack. Mystified he beat back 
and forth over the ground that had 
held two boys and was now empty. 

“Say,” said a small voice that 
Red knew was Chris’s, “I guess | 
haven't a grain of sense! I thought 
you and Kegs were telling me 
things, just trying to keep me from 
doing what I wanted to, I—I guess 
I'll never be so pigheaded again!” 
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What the Brook Said 


(Continued from page 13) 


cast that we can give another 
scholarship.” 

Marguerite went skipping home 
to tell the news. But when she 
reached the bridge, she heard her 
violin jouncing in its case, and 
slowed down. 

Below, the brook was now bor- 
dered with vivid green that made 
her think of flower buds, and 
green moss, and frogs. 

“Little girl, little girl,” it gur- 
gled. She gave it a quick look and 
it sparkled back at her as if it had 
caught her eye and winked. It 
didn’t need to say anything more, 
for now she had played for the 
Lord. 


Thoughts 


If you will memorize the happy thought 
for the week you will find it helpful. 
Say it when you first wake up in the 
morning and repeat it to yourself each 
time you think of it through the day. 


For the week of May 7 


Dear God, in all I do and say 
Help me to serve You well to- 
day. | 
For the week of May 14 


A help to someone I will be 
By letting God’s love shine 
through me. 


For the week of May 21 
With God to help me all day 
through, 


To my own highest self I’m 
true. 


For the week of May 28 


The good in everyone I see, 
Just as God sees the good in me. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


a postage 
IN MEMORY 

AND IN HONOR 
OF THE MOTHERS 

OF AMERICA 


THREE 
- CENTS 


By Roland Rexroth 


N THE second Sunday of 

this month, May 14, we cele- 
brate the thirtieth anniversary of 
the day that has been set aside by 
our country to honor mothers ev- 
erywhere. 

It was just thirty years ago, on 
May 8, 1914, that Congress ap- 
proved a joint resolution that des- 
ignated the second Sunday in May 
as Mother's Day. The following 
day, May 9, President Woodrow 
Wilson issued a proclamation di- 
recting that this day be appro- 
priately observed each year. In it 
he said: “I do hereby direct the 
government officials to display the 
United States flag on all govern- 
ment buildings and invite the peo- 
ple of the United States to display 
the flag at their homes or other 
suitable places on the second Sun- 
day in May as a public expression 
of our love and reverence for the 
mothers of our country.” 

Behind this official recognition 
of Mother’s Day is the story of a 
woman’s devoted love for her own 
mother. This woman was Anna 
Jarvis, of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, who is now generally re- 
garded as the originator of Moth- 
er’s Day. 

For many years Miss Jarvis’s 
mother had been an active worker 
in the Sunday school of a little 
church in Virginia. She was always 
gracious and willing to help any- 


one and everyone in any way that 
she could. Everyone loved her. 
Then one day there came the word 
that Mrs, Jarvis would take no 
more part in the Sunday school 
activities, Her years of loving serv- 
ice had been completed. 

The Sunday school wished to 
show their love and appreciation 
of her, and the superintendent 
asked Anna Jarvis, her daughter, 
to arrange a memorial service for 
her, It was while she was pre- 
paring this service that Miss Jarvis 
began to think of how in their 
busy life people sometimes forget 
to show their mothers the love and 
affection that is really in their 
hearts. She began to work out the 
idea of having a national observ- 
ance of a special day dedicated to 
mothers. Everyone was to be urged 
to write a letter to his mother. On 
Mother’s Day we now wear a red 
flower in remembrance of her if 
she is living, and a white one if 
she has passed on. 

Miss Jarvis’s idea was gradually 
adopted by a great many Sunday 
schools and churches, and finally 
recognized by Congress. 

To commemorate the twentieth 
anniversary of Mother’s Day, in 
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Kitten Weather Vane 


By Glenn Morgan 
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O MAKE this weather vane, lay out some paper in 1-inch squares, 
See the drawing of the kitten and bowl on the squared paper, 


then cut out your patterns, Trace 
with a coping saw. 


them on thin plywood and cut out 


Cut a stick 1 inch by 14 inch by 30 inches. Drill a hole in the center 
of it. Fasten the cat and the bowl to the wide side of the stick. Drive 


the nails through the stick and into 


the cat and bowl. (See A.) 


Cut a second stick 1 inch by 1 inch by 6 inches. Put a nail through 


the hole in the center of the first 


stick, then through an iron washer, 


and drive into the end of the.second stick. (See B.) The washer enables 
the stick to turn freely with the wind. 


Now paint your weather vane 


with enamel, any color you choose. 


When dry, nail your weather vane to a fence post or on the roof of a 


shed or garage. 


May, 1934, the United States Post 
Office Department, at the sugges- 
tion of Mrs. H. H. McCluer of 
Kansas City, Missouri, issued the 
Mother’s Day stamp that we il- 
lustrate, The design is an adapta- 
tion of the painting of his mother 
by the famous artist James A. 
McNeill Whistler. When he first 


exhibited the painting at the Royal 
Academy in England, Whistler 
called it “An Arrangement in Grey 
and Black.” Later he changed the 
title to “My Mother.” For more 
than twenty years he tried to sell 
the painting to the United States 
government for twelve hundred 
dollars, but his offer was refused. 


It was finally bought by the gov- 
ernment of France, and placed in 
the Luxembourg Gallery in Paris. 

The country of Austria has is- 
sued several stamps in honor of 
Mother’s Day. We illustrate the 
one that was issued in 1937. 


How Peter Stood 
the Test 


(Continued from page 6) 


waving his hands and shouting? 
Oh, why didn’t the man hurry? 
Peter felt the first drops of rain 
on his lifted face. 

“Hurry! You must hurry if you 
want me to wait!” he called 
through cupped hands, while the 
wind tore at him savagely. 

But the tall man did not seem 
to hasten his long-measured 
strides. 

“Are you sure you can get me 
safely across in this storm?” the 
stranger asked when he reached 
the boat. 

“Oh, yes, yes!” Peter shouted 
back above the roar of the -wind. 
“Only I must hurry or I shall be 
too late. I fear I have waited too 
long now. But I couldn’t go be- 
fore.” A sob caught in Peter's 
throat. 

The man did not seem to no- 
tice the oarsman’s distress as he 
shoved his boat from the shore. 
Soon Peter was rowing with all 
the strength of his brawny young 

arms. But he seemed not to make 
much headway. 

The squall was directly upon 
them now. Rain fell in torrents. 
Waves, blown by the wind, 
pitched the boat up and down. 
Peter's heart sank as he remem- 
bered the boat Sylvanus owned. 
He himself had no covering for 
protecting his passenger. The vel- 
vet cloak about the man must be 
water-soaked by this time. 
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V- Yet strangely, Peter noticed, 
in § the passenger did not crouch his 
is. | head into his great collar. He 
is- 9 lifted his face to the storm! 
of Once the man bent forward to- 
he § ward Peter and shouted in his ear, 
“Can you tell me whether the king 
surely expects to be here today?” 
“Yes. Oh, yes,” Peter nodded 
his head vigorously. “I am very 
sure, because he said he would 
come. I know he will not fail.” 
“It has been many years since 
last I saw him,” said the man. 
“I look at his picture every day,” 
ig? said Peter proudly. 
ty? At that moment a harder gust of 
rain § wind pitched the boat upon a 
wave. Peter expected to see his 
you J passenger sprawled on the bottom. 
lled § To his surprise the man sat there 
the J very.calm indeed, without holding 
fast to anything. Peter gripped his 
eem § oars tighter. He must make better 
ured time, or else—— 
He dared not think of that. He 
me [J must be there before the king had 
the § finished making his selection. 
ched At last the storm began to 
abate. It had been just another of 
uted ff the many squalls that Lake Agnes 
vind. § knew so well. Peter could see the 
Il be @ other shore plainly now. Why 
1 too § were the boats all tied up? Why 
> be: was not one or another being 
eter’s rowed about with the king in it, 
as he had expected ? 
o no- Then Peter knew! It was all 
as he @ over! He was too late! A heavy 
shore. burden fell on his heart. He had 
h all @ failed to be in time even to try, 
young failed because a storm had held 
make him back. Must he always stay 
here to row his old boat across 
upon ff Lake Agnes the rest of his life as 
rents. @ his father and his grandfather had 
wind, @ done before him? ; 
down. The heaviness did not lift from 
emet Mi his heart as Peter brought his pas- 
wned. Mi senger to land near where a group 
ng for fof people stood talking together. 
ne vel Suddenly Peter knew by their 
ust bef royal dress that it was the king’s 
party. There was the king himself, 
E DO  witH OTHERS 


Envelope May Basket 


By Joanne Dee 


| oe through your old stationery boxes for leftover odd envelopes. 
Take an envelope, paste the flap down securely; fold it in half 


lengthwise, and cut as in figure 2. Open the envelope and bend the 
flaps down, and your basket is finished. 


Cut an envelope as in B for a basket with short flaps. 
Work out some ideas of your own for baskets, It is lots of fun. 


now stepping apart from the 
others to look at them! Yet Peter 
could hardly lift his eyes. It 
seemed he must forever hang his 
bared head in shame. 

Why, the king was coming 
swiftly toward them! What did 
that mean? The king and Peter's 
passenger saluted each other as if 
they knew each other very well. 
Peter looked on in astonishment. 
They were so near he could not 
help but hear their words. 

“I am much disappointed,” the 
king sighed heavily. 


“Surely there is one in all this 
group,” the man began. Then he 
paused to lift his hand and point 
to the boat of Sylvanus tied near 
by. The waters of the lake were 
fast becoming calm again. The 
sun peeped at times through the 
dark clouds. “Surely the boy who 
owns that excellent boat is a good 
oarsman,” finished the stranger. 

To Peter's amazement the king 
shook his head. There was a sad 
look on his face. 

“That boy,” Peter heard him say 

(Continued on page 28) 
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BY JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 
A Mother’s Day Supper 
Russian Tomatoes 
For each serving 
powdered basil 


2 eggs : 
salt and pepper 


1 small ripe tomato 
\% small green pepper 
2 teaspoonfuls butter or margarine 


© Cut tomatoes and peppers into small pieces. Melt fat in heavy 
frying pan and cook vegetables in the fat about five minutes, over slow 
heat. Beat eggs with salt and pepper and a dash of powdered basil. 
Pour eggs over cooked tomatoes, cook and stir with spoon until thick 
and creamy. Serve at once, (This is the last thing to cook, as it only 
takes 15 minutes to prepare.) 

American Radish Roses 


® Wash, then cut roots and tops from small red radishes, Cut a thin 
slice about half way down side of radishes to form petals. A second 
row of petals may be cut up nearer the top of each rose if you are 
very careful. Place in a dish of cold water for a few minutes. Crisp 
in the refrigerator until ready to use. 


Down Under (Australian) Apple Pudding 


YZ, cupful brown sugar 4 apples 
1% teaspoonful ginger 2 tablespoonfuls butter or 
teaspoonful allspice margarine 


114, cupfuls cooked whole-wheat cereal 


@ Combine sugar and spices. Peel and slice apples in thin slices. 
Grease a shallow casserole generously and arrange one half of the 
apple slices in the bottom of the dish, Sprinkle with one half of the 
sugar-and-spice mixture and dot with one half of the butter, Cover 
with broken-up cooked cereal, then with the rest of the sugar and 
spices, and butter as before. Bake in a moderate oven 30 to 40 minutes, 
or until apples are tender. Serve warm with cream or with Devonshire 


sauce. 
Devonshire Sauce 


1 package cream cheese 
1 tablespoonful milk 
1 tablespoonful sugar 


1 egg white 
1% teaspoonful salt 
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® Mash one small package cream 
cheese with a tablespoonful of 
milk. Blend until no lumps remain. 
Beat egg white with salt and sugar 
until stiff, then fold into cheese 
mixture. 

Arrange plates with servings of 
creamed eggs and tomatoes, pre. 
pared potato chips, and radish 
roses. Serve pudding from cas- 
serole and pass sauce or cream. 


How Peter 
Stood the Test 


(Continued from page 27) 


in a voice that sounded full of 
pity, “was afraid to take his boat 
out in the storm. If you look 
closely you will see that the boat is 
not a stout one. I fear the owner is 
not very stouthearted either. A 
half dozen more were like him. 
They wanted to wait until the 
storm was over. Those who did 
untie their boats rowed very close 
to shore.” 

Peter was still more amazed 
when the man and the king spoke 
again, still loud enough for him 
to overhear every word. 

“Then, Your Majesty, there is 
no need of my further reviewing 
any of the boys here today?” the 
man asked. 

“Absolutely none, Admiral,” 
the king replied. 

Admiral! Had he brought the 
king’s own admiral across the lake 
in the storm? Peter could not quite 
collect his wits enough to believe 
it was really true before the man 
took hold of his arm. Now Peter's 
eyes grew wide in surprise. It 
seemed to him that his heart had 
almost stopped beating. He stood 
very still. 

“Then, O King, I recommend 
this boy for the service of Your 
Majesty, to be trained for the re- 
sponsibility of becoming your ad- 
miral. I recommend him not only 
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courage but also because he was 
obedient to his duty.” 

Such joy as he had never felt in 
all his life welled up within Peter. 
What matter if there was a mist 
in his eyes that made the king 
pre J seem far away. The king himself 
dish § was taking Peter’s hand and lead- 
cas- § ing him. Yet above the shouting 
2. and cheering that came from the 
people on the shore three words 
kept ringing in Peter’s ears. The 
Admiral had first spoken them. 
Peter knew they would live in his 
heart forever: 


“Obedient to duty!” 
| of 
oat 
ook | How Things Began 
at is 


er is By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


The first crude house 
the In the long ago, 
When houses began, 


l 

= Was a cave, you know. 

en The first eating spoon 


te In the days of old 
Was a sea-shell pink, 
€ is We have been told. 


the | The earliest forks 
Were fingers and thumbs, 


al,” I Used for big pieces 
the And also for crumbs. 
The first dinner table 
oue That ever was known 
man § In all the wide world 
. Was a big flat stone. 
had | The very first chair 
ood Ever sat upon 

No doubt was a stone— 
end 
smaller one. 


re J think that it is fine to know 
ad- | How things began long, long 
only ago. 
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There are no doubt, many of you 
who have just recently attended a 
show where a pet played the lead- 
ing role. “My Friend Flicka” and 
“Lassie Come Home” are two re- 
cent pictures that have meant a 
great deal to us and made us know 
that pets play a very real part in 
the life of the person who loves 
and cares for them. 

Your letters are like such a 
picture. They bring a vivid and 
interesting description of your pet, 
and in our “mental picture show” 
we see an interesting story of your 

and its reactions to your love 
and kindness, Share your experi- 
ences with us by sending a letter 
about your pet. Write your letters 
to WEE WIspoM, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a rabbit. 
His name is Laddy Luck. I like him 
very much because he is so funny. 

One time my mother had given 
him his water and was stooping down 
to give the bottom rabbits their water 
when Laddy Luck threw his water tin 
and water down on top of my mother. 


My mother was drenched. Another 
time my sister and I were feeding 
them. My sister was going to water 
Laddy Luck. When she went to get his 
water tin she couldn’t find it. We 
looked all over the place but we 
couldn’t find his tin. So I went to 
feed Laddy Luck. I picked up his 
food tin; and what do you think I 
found? I found his water tin. It was 
hidden underneath his food tin, That 
is why I like Laddy Luck.—Theresa 


Jones. 


Dear Editor: 1 would like to tell 
you about my pet hen. I got her for 
Easter two years ago, and she was 
dyed pink, Her name is “Biddy,” and 
she comes as fast as she can whenever 
I call her. She likes to sit on my hand. 
She lays a nice, fresh egg for me 
every day.—Peggy Greene. 


Dear Editor: 1 had always wanted a 
lamb. Now I have one. I raised him 
from a baby lamb on the bottle, but 
now I don’t call him a lamb but a 
sheep. 

If you back up against him he will 
bunt ual I wane to keep him tied, 
because if I didn’t he would eat 
Mother's flowers all up. 

I have a long rope, and it is loose 


’ around his neck. Sometimes he comes 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend's name 
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up behind Mother and bunts her. | 
call him Squeaky, because when he 
says baa it sounds as if his voice needed 
oiling. He is so funny when he gets 
loose; he jumps up and down, and 
he can run faster than I can. 

Sometimes he has a play fight with 
the cows. He usually wins. Twice | 
had to cut the wool away from his 
eyes. If I didn’t he couldn't see. 
—Grace Eberle. 


Dear Editor: 1 have many pets, but 
my favorite is a horse. She is a bay with 
a black mane and tail and a small 
white spot on her forehead. Her name 
is Dixie. She is six years old. I ride 
her to school, a distance of six miles, 
each day. Dixie and I are helping to 
save gas and tires. Dixie threw me 
twice. She still tries to buck, but I have 
learned to stay on. She is a cow horse 
and we often help Daddy round up the 
cattle—Barbara Jean McNiven. 


Dear Editor: 1 have two cats. I call 
the oldest one, who is about three 
years old, just plain Kitty. The young. 
est one, who is about two months old, 
I call Prissie. They sleep in a doll 
bed. The doll bed is by the furnace. 

Prissie will play with almost any- 
thing. 

Kitty looks so big beside Prissie 
that it is almost funny. Prissie’s moth- 
er is the mascot at the place where 
my father works.—Patsy McCrery. 


Dear Editor: 1 have three four 
month-old bantams. I have always been 
running after them trying to catch 
them. Now I have them trained. 
When we shut them up we keep them 
in a box in the house so they will 
keep warm. Well, when they want in 
to go into their box the two that 
are roosters crow on the porch and 
fly at the window. I go and open 
the door. As soon as they see the door 
open they walk right into the house. | 
then catch them and put them into 
their box. I think it is cute of them 
to do that. 

They follow me around sometimes 
when they see me outside. They are 
very much fun to play with. 

I also have fourteen grown bantams 
that go into our chicken house when 
it gets dark. They lay eggs and are 
very nice.—Gladys Steubs. 
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What Tree Am I? 
By Mary James White 


I scattered leaves when it was fall 
For you to rake up clean. 

What fun you had piling them up 
To leave the grass show green! 


But now with spring I have new 
leaves 

And blossoms gay and bright; 

I scent the warm, bright, sunny 
air 


And then I'll grow something for 
you, 

Bright red, or green, or yellow; 

Perhaps it'll be quite firm and 
tart, 

Or maybe sweet and mellow. 


What Are We? 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


We are small grains; 
On ears we grow. 
We stand so straight, 
Row after row. 
But when we're held 
Above the heat, 
We get quite big 
And good to eat. 
What Am I? 
By Mary James White 
It does not hear with its long ears; 
Its silk is not a gown; 
Upon its leaves you find no 


words; 
A tassel is its crown. 


And clothe the ground with white. 


On the Farm 
By Vernon Howard 


1. Young ones like to run and 
leap; 
When they grow older they 
are called ——. 
2. She gives much milk, so surely 
now 
You know our farm friend is 
a——. 
3. He seems to have the steady 
habit 
Of chewing lettuce, this pink- 
eyed , 
4. She does not crow and cannot 
cluck; 
She just quacks and quacks, this 
noisy ——. 
5. He grows fat and round just 
like a log 
This grunting, waddling fel- 
low, the ——. 
6. He gallops and prances; now 
of course 
You surely know I mean a 


7. She often has a shaggy coat 
And gives us milk, this 
bearded 


Do You Have One? 
By Louise Price Bell 


My first is in please, but not in no; 

My second is in rush, but not in 
slow; 

My third is in pie, but not in cake; 

My fourth is in pain, but not in 
ache; 

My fifth is in happy, but not in 
sad; 

My whole is an animal to make 
you glad. 
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What Vegetable? 
By Mary James White 


It has several eyes but cannot see, 
It’s snug within its jacket, 

Instead of tan, it will turn green 
If sun shines long upon it. 


8 
Bean-Bag Toss 
By Allan Russell 


HIS is a game that can be 

played either indoors or out- 
doors. Three bean bags are used 
and they may be made out of any 
scraps of heavy cloth. 

Each bag is made by cutting a 
piece of cloth 71/4 inches long by 
314 inches wide. Fold double and 
sew together, leaving an opening 


A 
15 


—— 2 FEET 


for the beans. After filling with 
enough beans to make a nice 
plump bag, sew up the opening. 

For the board, thin plywood is 
best, but any thin wood will do. 
With a compass mark the circles 
as shown in drawing, making one 
4-inch circle, one 5-inch circle, and 
one 6-inch circle. You will need a 
compass saw. Bore a small hole in 
each circle to start the saw. Per- 
haps your father or an older 
brother will help you. 

After the three holes have been 
cut out, sandpaper the board until 
it is smooth especially around the 
edges of the holes. Paint the board 


(Continued on inside back cover) 
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This month we have many interesting activities. You boys and girls who 
live in rural communities are very busy getting ready for the closing of school 
and laying plans for your long summer vacation. All of you will be enjoying 
May Day festivities. May Day starts with the hanging of May baskets filled 
with spring flowers and dainty candies on the doors of your friends. If you have 
no pattern for your baskets look on page 27. 

This month we have one day that is more important than any of the others— 
Mother’s Day! On this day we make a very special effort to show Mother how 
very much we love her and appreciate her. But Boosters do not limit Mother's 
Day to just one day in the year. To a good Booster every day is Mother’s day, 
and we celebrate each one by helping her in many little ways such as picking 
up our clothes, tidying our room, helping with the dishes (even if we dislike 
doing so), running errands, minding smaller brothers and sisters, and doing 
immediately whatever Mother wishes us to do. 

Boosters are always ready and willing and eager to do what they are told. 
Keeping our Booster pledge helps us not only to help Mother but anyone else 
who needs us. Our Booster Club keeps getting larger and larger. This makes 
us happy, because each member is a special representative of God and our club. 


Secretary. 


Many of our Boosters find help 
in their schoolwork by turning in 
prayer to the mind of God within 
them. We are printing several of 
their letters this month to show 
how Boosters find this help. 


Dear Secretary: 1 find The Prayer 
of Faith and the Good Words Booster 
Club helping me a lot. At school one 
day I could not get an arithmetic 
problem. I said the prayer twice and 
I got the problem. I am enjoying all 
the Booster letters, and I want to 
thank you for your lovely letters. 
—Janis Zimmerman. 


Dear Secretary and Booster Friends: 
I received the lovely letter and card 
just before Christmas, and I am very 
glad to become a Booster. I do not 
know The Prayer of Faith yet, but I 
will learn it soon. 

Prayer has helped me a lot. One 
time we had a rather difficult mathe- 


matics test. I was afraid I wasn’t go- 
ing to make much, and I prayed for 
help to do my questions. When I got 
my test back again, imagine my sur- 
prise to find that I had made 100. 
—Catherine I. MacMichael (Canada). 


Dear Secretary: 1 have found The 
Prayer of Faith very useful. One day 
we were having our final tests in 
geography, language, and spelling. I 
prayed the first line of the prayer over 
and over, and when I received my re- 
port card every one of the studies was 
marked with an A. I hope other 
Boosters will find this prayer as useful 
as I did.—Katherine L. Gesch. 


Brenda is being a good Booster 
when she helps her mother. These 
are busy times for our mothers, 
and we should do everything we 
can to help them. See how Brenda 
does little kind and loving things. 


Dear Secretary: My father keeps a 
shop, and as he has been called into 
the N. F. S., Mother looks after the 
shop. The other day when we were 
sitting down to tea, Mother remarked 
that the cutlery was looking very dull 
and would have to be cleaned. As 
Mother has all the housework and 
shopwork to do and is very tired by 
nightfall, I decided to do them myself. 
Mother was very pleased when she 
found I had done them.—Brenda 
Lancashire (England). 


Other Boosters use The Prayer 
of Faith when they feel ill. These 
Boosters know that God is the 
true source of their health and 
strength, and so they turn to Him 
to be healed. 


Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith 
has helped me in many, many ways. 

The other night my cold seemed to 
be getting much worse. I was afraid 
that I would not be able to go to 
school the next day. I was especially 
worried because I had three tests to 
take that day. When I went to bed 
I kept saying over and over, ‘God is 
my help in every need.” The next 
morning I felt much better and had 
no temperature. I keep The Prayer of 
Faith on my dresser, and the poem 
“The Heart’s Garden.” 

I send my love to you and the other 
Boosters.—Roslyn Mahoney. 


Dear Secretary: One experience with 
an I had one night when I had a 
ad cold and my ear hurt. I said the 
lines 
“God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick.” 
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At first I said the lines slowly but 
not quite with faith. Then I said the 
lines, repeating them many times but 
thinking only of the pain in the ear. 
Then I started thinking, “Why the 
Prayer of Faith should be said with 
faith in God!” I began again, but this 
time concentrating on every word, and 
soon I didn’t think much of the pain- 
ful ear. I got my new copy of WEE 
WispoM and read ‘“‘Jet’s Problem” and 
got so interested in it that my painful 
ear was almost forgotten. Next morn- 
ing I awoke with no pain at all. | am 
very grateful to God for that. 
—Frances Suda (Hawaii). 


Dear Secretary: 1 hope that you are 
filled with cheer, through every month 
of all the year. 

When your letter I had read, I saw 
you’d rhymed all you had said. And 
then my grin still broader grew; I 
thought I'd be a poet too. 

I live in Kansas as you know, and 
now we're buried deep in snow. I 
think that snow men are nice,:and so 
is sledding and skating on the ice. 
Grandmother gave me a Bible that’s 
white, with my name in gold, and it 
is just right. I’m learning my verses 
one at a time, and when | know them, 
Mother gives me a dime. Daddy is 
going to give me a lamb. I think I 
shall call her Lois Ann.—Kathaleen 


If you have difficulty in con- 
trolling your temper, do not be 


discouraged. Many other Boosters 
do too, but they are all trying 


ATTENTION BOOSTERS! 


For the dutation of the war we 
shall not be able to furnish you with 
Booster Club pins as the metal must 
be used by our government in the 
conduct of the war. Please do not 
write for pins until we advise you’ 


4 


earnestly to overcome thig habit. 
Naomi finds that keeping the 
Booster pledge also helps her to 
keep her temper. 


Dear Secretary: 1 like The Prayer of 
Faith very much. It is very helpful. 


Whenever I am afraid I say to 


“God is my all, I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth are 
here.” 


I am teying to learn to control my 


temper. Whenever I feel my temper 


rising, I stop to remind myself that 
I am a Booster and that if I want to 
keep the pledge I ¢annot say words 
that make anyone unhappy. Sometimes 
I feel like saying harsh words, and 
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4 nes Dear Secretary: 1 am a new Booster. 
“ or The Prayer of Faith has helped me a 
Ay { Jot. One time at school a girl tried to 
of blame me for something that I did not 
on do. I said The Prayer of Faith and the 
poem @ teacher found out that the other girl myself, 
other fg “id it. It has helped me in many other 
ways too. My mother said that I was 
better in my work at home and at 
school.—Martha Kurtz. 
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this thought is helpful—Naomi 
Breshears. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we have 
been receiving many more requests 
to have names printed in this 
column than we have space for. For 
this reason we are limiting the age 
to 13 years. If your name is not 
here select a pen pal from the list 
below. 


Lilian MgKee (12), 5 Byron Rd., 
Seacombe, Wallasey, Ches., England; 
Joanne Judy (11), Rte. 1, Blockton, 
Iowa; Ellen Ann Deen (11), Rte. 2, 
Walnut, Iowa; Jeannene Young (12), 
Florey, Tex.; Nancy Ann Glanzer 
(13), 412 E. Main St., Arcadia, Wis. ; 
Laura Harrell (11), Box 92, King St., 
Windsor, N. C.; Patricia Ann Flynn 
(13), Box 26, Lakewood, Wis.; Bar- 
bara Helen Mahan (10), 403 W. 17th 
St., Ada, Okla.; Betty Mumford (11), 
3426 6th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa.; Mar- 
garet Ruth Rollyson (13), 1202 S. 
7th St., Ironton, Ohio; Wilfred Mon- 
fils (13), Rte. 1, Bailey's Harbor, 
Wis.; Carol Britz (10), Box 267, Sun- 
rise, Minn.; Dorothy Lamb (11), Box 
5, Pintura, Utah; Marion J. Lang 
(11), Summer St., Box 95, South 
Walpole, Mass.; William Frank (12), 
1414 Mott St., Saginaw, Mich.; 
Phyllis Bennett (13), North Creek, 
N. Y.; Beverly Wharton (12), 18 W. 
State St., Malta Bend, Mo.; Lila Mae 
Carter (12), Rte. 1, Earleton, Kans.; 
Mary Eleanor Banta (9), 512 N. Pen 
St., Oberlin, Kans.; Marilyn Siever 
(10), Constance Lieb (13), Green 
Valley, Wis.; Colleen Moar (12), 
Desbarats, Ont., Canada; Elsie Broad- 
bridge (12), 18 James St., Rockdale, 
Brighton, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia; 
Marian Lucille Stockamp (13), 
Martha Louise Stockamp (9), Rte. 3, 
Litchfield, Ill.; LaVon Spors (12), 
Rte. 2, Box 108, Melrose, Wis. ; Robert 
A. Finch (9), 938 River St., Scranton, 
5, Pa.; Marjorie Herbert (13), Rte. 1, 
Radnor, Ohio; Audrey Hese (11), 
Lucille Knop (12), Alhambra, IIL; 
Ellen Irene Montgomery (11), Box 
42, Paauhau, T. H.; Thelma Hande- 
gatd (13), Rte. 1, Chattaroy, Wash.; 
Ruth Dazey (13), Sullivan, IIL; 
Phyllis Jean Horn (8), Fitzhugh, 
Okla.; June Rice (9), 222 W. Wood 
Dr., Beckley, W. Va.; Bennett Mose- 
ley (11), Halfway, Ore.; Helen Mary 
Francis (13), Forestville, Md.; Mari- 
lyn Clarson (11), 417 E. 10th St., 
New York 9, N. Y.; Anna Mae Dunn 
(10), McAlisterville, Pa.; Doris Beck 
(12), Rte. 6, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Designed by Mana Keller (11 years) 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll must 
be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. _ 
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Bean Bag Toss 


. (Continued from page 31) 


with any good paint. Above each 
hole, with contrasting crayons, 
niatk the number to be counted 
in figuring your score. 

To play the game, set the board 
up against a wall at an angle of 
out forty-five degrees. Have the 
players stand about six or eight 
feet from the base of the board. 
Exch player takes his turn and 
throws the three bags, one at a 
time, endeavoring to throw them 
through the holes. Two points are 
taxen off for each bag that fails 
to go through a hole. The person 
who scores 250 first wins. 


& 
A Hebrew Mother 


(Continued from page 15) 


cause he had been “drawn out’’ of 
the water. 

At Pharaoh’s court Moses, the 
son of that brave mother, was 
schooled in the knowledge of the 
Egyptians. But he never forgot 
his mother’s people; and in later 
years, with God’s help, he led the 
Hebrew people out of the enemy’s 
country. 

Today we remember Moses as 
the great man who gave to the 
world the Ten Commandments. 


Answers to Puzzles 
What Tree Am I? 

Apple tree 

What Are We? 
Popcorn 

What Am I? 

A stalk of corn. 


On the Farm 
1. Sheep 2. Cow 3. Rabbit 4. Duck 
5. Hog 6. Horse 7. Goat 
Do You Have One? 
Puppy 
What Vegetable? 
A potato 


eep down in the heart of 
all good parents is the desire for their children to have 
the best life has to offer, but no child can find the good 
in store for him without the proper attitude toward life. 

Parents who would enjoy the happy companionship of their 

children and at the same time prepare them to meet life 

honestly and fearlessly need help in meeting the child’s 
needs of today. 

A thoroughly constructive help in establishing that bond 
of sympathy and mutual appreciation so necessary to 
efficient parenthood is Zelia M. Walters’s book YOU AND 
YOUR CHILD. Out of her rich experience with children 
Mrs. Walters, who is a mother and a teacher herself, gives 

you real principles upon which to base your child’s train- 
ing. She shows the wisdom of replacing the old method of 
punishment with that of loving correction based on real 
understanding of the child and his behavior. Mrs. Walters 
has proved in her wide experience with children that the 
only way to establish the habit of obedience and good 
behavior is to inspire in the child the real desire for good. 
Whether you are a parent, a teacher, or one who deals 
with children in some other way you will find YOU AND 
YOUR CHILD a valuable help in understanding and 
dealing fairly and lovingly with them. 


In cloth binding You AND $] 
Your CHILD is priced at 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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roof don't let it make you downhearted. 
You can’t play ballon the vacant lot or 
have your tea party in the garden as you 
had planned, but WerE Wispom is a 
real friend and companion for boys and 
girls on a rainy day. 

Wee Wispom provides not only 
thrilling stories to while away the hours, 
puzzles to work, and things to draw 
and color, but there is the stamp col- 
lector’s page for those who like to col- 
lect stamps and learn more about them. 
This page always gives some new and 
interesting information about stamps; _ 

Then there is the writer's page. It is 
nice to read what other boys and girls 
of your age have written, and if you 
like to write, yourself you may. submit 


_ your original poems for this page. 


TRAGY AVENUE, 


V Vien you awake in the 


morning to the. sound of rain on the 


‘Wouldn’t it be exciting to have your 


own poem published in WEE Wispom 
for all your friends to read? : 

Besides all this there is the Booster 
page, cooking recipes for the girls, and 
plans for carpenter work for the boys. 
Next month for the girls there will be 
special patterns and directions for mak- 
ing little doily dolls for your parties 
and for the boys plans for vegetable 
garden markers to be cut out of plywood 
with your coping saw. 

Rainy days can’t spoil your fun with 
all this interesting activity ahead of 
you; but how about those friends of 
yours who don’t take Were Wispom? 
Why not share your fun secret for rainy 
days with your friends by sending them 
gift subscriptions for WEE WispoM ? 

A subscription for WEE Wispom is 
$1 for one year, 


KANSAS @, MO. 
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